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Shown bere is a suit of armor copied from one worn 
by Ferdinand I of Bohemia, during the holy wars of 


the 16th Century. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


The Economy of 
Medieval Europe 


16th Century 


eS 1526, when Ferdinand I succeeded 





his childless brother-in-law as king of 
Bohemia and Hungary, most of civi- 
lized Europe was organized as a feudal society. 
Wealth was divided into land holdings held generally by a lord or other ruler, 
who was bound in loyalty to the king. All people, animals and material wealth 
belonged to the owner of the land. 

However, within this feudal society many crafts and trades were practiced— 
including the manufacture of linen and wool, weaving, shipbuilding, glass and 
pottery making, fishing and sugar refining. 

Although there was little exchange of goods between the “serfs” other than 
by barter, trade between the feudal lords and between different duchies was 
flourishing. For such commerce, the gold “gulden” and silver “guldengroeschen” 
were used, as well as bills of exchange and letters of credit. 

As trade developed between the various feudal duchies, a standardized 
medium of exchange and standardized banking practices had become essential, 
for throughout history, such practices have followed the growth of commerce, 
becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country became 


more complex. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Fornes Street, PirtssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 p.M.; Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m.; SuNDays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuncHEON 11:00 a.M. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar 2:00 To 5:00 p.M., DAILY 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Weexpays 9:00 a.m. To 9:00 p.m.; SunpDays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M. 
LENDING AND Boys AND Girts RooMs DISCONTINUE SUNDAY OPENING BEGINNING May 11 
REFERENCE SERVICE UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 
The entire building, however, closed Decoration Day, May 30 








GLOW [ | 
There are some things that never can be proved. | SELF-PORTRAIT: IL PORDENONE | 
Can you prove—by logic—that something is lovely? | The recent gift of Henry Pearlman, of New | 


Can you prove that a sunset is beautiful? 
When the sun, like a ball of fire, sinks | 
lower and lower | 


York City, for the permanent collection of 
Carnegie Institute, a painting from sixteenth- | 
century Venice, is discussed on page 161. | 
until it meets in a blistering kiss 

the western horizon... 


after having set the heavens on fire, PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
until they glow 





dedicat CONTEMPORARY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
crimson Complementing the 1952 Pittsburgh International 
cerise Art Exhibit, the first Pittsburgh International Con- 
vermilion temporary Music Festival is being planned for next 
pink November 24 to 30, with ten outstanding romans 
rose centering in Carnegie Music Hall. These will include 
blush four concerts by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
and coral under William Steinberg, of which two will be held 
leaving in his wake clouds curling, in Syria Mosque, choral music by Pittsburgh groups, 
like nebulous dust, chamber music by two leading string quartets, aa a 
from under the chariot wheels of the sun? keyboard presentation featuring the ancient clavi- 
Either we see beauty—or we do not. chord, modern piano, and the Music Hall pipe organ. 
—CaTHERINE MarsHALL The festival will be sponsored jointly by Carnegie 
A Man Called Peter Institute and Pennsylvania College for Women, and 
is to be financed by The A. W. Mellon Educational 

In Tus Issue and Charitable Trust. 

MR nS) he Mt LA ee a 148 An international jury of composers, conductors, 
ExHIBITIONS: critics, theorists, and musicologists has been asked to 
SCT ET OMIT ON iin odin aos se eens 151 submit a list of the most significant composers of the 
Studies in Suspended Animation............ 158 second quarter of the twentieth century in their re- 
Museum Projects: spective countries. The programs for the festival will 
DIN 6 6 9555 50.5 soe < oo50 69 c0'5 oo 250s 154 then be selected from this list by the following com- 
Are You Paying An Insect Tax?............ 170 mittee: Frederick Dorian, conductor-musicologist, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: Carnegie Institute of Technology; Walter DuCloux, 
NDR EATAORE! os) 0:0:-:5 250) 0's:-00\01010 ......... 160 music director of the Voice of America, State Depart- 
From Sixteenth-Century Venice... .. ...-. 161 ment; Herbert Elwell, Prix de Rome composer- 
TRAD OUIONES. 5 ncn 5 ed anes vs ets ace 167 conductor and music editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Hamner From Freace: .......5.02.6.200...- 168 Dealer; Howard Hanson, president, Eastman School 
Background: The Pittsburgh International..... 162 of Music, Rochester; Hans Rosenwald, dean, Chicago 
Review: Wild Animals in Captivity. . 176 College of Music; William Schuman, president, 





BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 


to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
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MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of | 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of | 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 
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Juilliard School of Music, New York City; Nicolas 
Slonimsky, authority on twentieth-century music, 
Boston; William Steinberg, conductor, Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra; and John Vincent, composer- 
ania: chairman of the music department, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Roy Harris, composer in residence at Pennsylvania 
College for Women, has been appointed executive di- 
rector of the Festival, with J. Carl Jeffries, controller 
of the Institute, as secretary-treasurer. 

James M. Bovard and Paul R. Anderson, presidents 
of the two sponsoring institutions, will act as co- 
chairmen of an advisory committee which includes: 
J. C. Warner, president of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University 
of Pittsburgh; Vernon F. Gallagher, president, Du- 
quesne University; Marshall Bidwell, director of 
music, Carnegie Institute; Wallace Richards, director, 
Carnegie Museum; Charles Denby, president, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society; Leland Hazard, chairman, 
Cultural Development Committee, Allegheny Con- 


ference on Community Development; Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann, president, Civic Light Opera Association; 
Homer Brown, judge of the Allegheny County Court; 
Hal C. Davis, president, American Federation of 
Musicians; and Russell G. Wichmann, chairman of 
the music department, Pennsylvania College for 
Women. 

Music critics Ralph Lewando, of the Pittsburgh 
Press, J. Fred Lissfelt, of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
and Donald Steinfirst of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
will act as hosts to the visiting music critics who, 
together with visiting art critics, will meet in Pitts- 
burgh for discussions. 

The programs are being planned for both afternoon 
and evening throughout the week. Tickets will be 
modestly priced. A Civic Participation Committee 
of prominent Pittsburgh musicians and cultural lead- 
ers is being formed. It is hoped that the International 
Music Festival may, like the International Art Ex- 
hibit, become a biennial event. 


Calendar for May 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Some sixteen hundred examples of art and craft 
work by high-school, junior high-school, and techni- 
cal-school students from all over the country, selected 
from seventy-five times that many entries in the Silver 
Anniversary competition sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines, will be exhibited in the Institute galleries 
from May 3 to June 1. These include work in oil, 
water color, pastel, chalk, charcoal, crayon, air- 
brush, ink, pencil; also prints, sculpture, ceramics, 
jewelry, metalcraft, leathercraft, fabric and fashion 
design, weaving, and cartooning. 


NEWS PIX SALON 


The eighth annual News Pix Salon, sponsored 
by the Press Photographers Association of Pittsburgh, 
will be on view until May 31 in three second-floor art 
galleries. The exhibit, presented by Carnegie Mu- 
seum and with photographic enlargements of prize 
pictures made by the Pittsburgh Photographic Library 
at the University of Pittsburgh, includes six groups 
Sere es sports, features, animals, society, 
and pictorial. 


CUT GLASS EXHIBITION 


Extremely rare Roman cut glass, seventh-century 
Persian, eighteenth-century Bohemian, nineteenth- 
century English, and Pittsburgh cut glass through 
the nineteenth century and up to tomorrow's product 
will be on display in Gallery I at the Institute from 
May 8 through the summer months. This is being 
lent by various museums, collectors, manufacturers. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell presents his weekly hour of music 
on the great organ in Carnegie Music Hall each Sun- 
day at four o'clock, under sponsorship of the Arbuckle- 
Jamison Foundation. 


TV 


New book reviews are being given by Library staff 
members each Friday at 10:00 a.m., from WDTV. 


HOBBY CLASSES 


Drawing, painting, sculpture, and photography 
will be topics for adult classes in the six-week session 
scheduled by the Division of Education for May 5 to 
June 13. Contact the Education office, MAyflower 
1-7300 for further information. 


HOBBY CLASS EXHIBIT 


Nearly a hundred examples of art and craft work 
selected from the adult classes sponsored this winter 
by the Division of Education at the Institute will be 
on display from May 8 through June 1, on the balcony 
of the Hall of Sculpture. 


TAM O'SHANTERS AND PALETTES 


Indians as seen by the Tam O'Shanter and Palette 
classes of the Division of Education will be shown 
this month on the first floor at the Museum. 


CHILDREN’S SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL 


The sixth annual Children’s Spring Book Festival 
will be held May 9 in the Central Boys and Girls Di- 
vision of Carnegie Library from 10:15 a.m. to 3:00 P.m., 
with luncheon at Webster Hall. Speakers will be 
Alice Dalgliesh, author and editor; Mrs. Paul Miller 
Offill, story-teller; and Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, 
author and director of the work with children at 
New York Public Library. ‘New Horizons in Chil- 
dren’s Books’’ is the theme, and the exhibit arranged 
by Mrs. O. M. Raphael at the Library will be a 
feature. The public is invited. 


STORY HOUR 


Story-telling for youngsters of school age continues 
each Saturday at 2:00 p.m., in the Boys and Girls 
Room at the Library. Pre-school story hour is dis- 
continued until July. 


MUSEUM SATURDAY PROGRAM 


Nature Contest on May 3 closes the Museum season 
for the nature clubs and moving pictures scheduled 
regularly through the winter season on Saturdays. 





TOWER ON A TUBE. The new Sky Harbor Airport 
in Phoenix, Arizona, has a unique control tower that 
rises 100 feet into the air. Perched atop a steel tube 
9 feet in diameter, it will permit efficient control of 
landing and take-off activity on all runways of the 
vast airport. This control tower was built by U. S. 
Steel—and is further proof that only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. 
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WINDOWS... 


SYMBOLS OF CULTURE 


For many, many centuries man existed in structures without 
windows. 

We ask ourselves why? The answer is simple—there was no glass 
for windows. 

It was not until about the 12th Century that glass was used in 
windows to any appreciable extent. Glass was a rare and costly ma- 
terial. In many countries today, window glass is still a luxury which 
only the rich can afford. 

During the 18th Century windows came into their own. The large 
bay window was widely used in England. This provided a room with 
a view and reflected the high level of culture of the 18th century. 

The glass window became the subject of literary and historical 
writers. Some called it a symbol of cultural development. They 
pointed out that the glass window made it possible to open mankind’s 
dwellings and minds to the wonders and beauty of nature. 

Just as the glass window signifies cultural progress so does the name 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company signify superior quality in glass for 
home glazing. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


oe tm Ge ae Te: Ee Ge ce PLATE ee COMPANY 








YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


Informal notes about the Scholastic Art Awards and the twenty-fifth National High School 
Art Exhibition in the fine arts galleries at the Institute May 3 -June 1 


Maurice R. Rosinson 
President and Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 


One of the members of our 
staff enjoys you-never-can- 
tell stories. She cites two 
or three incidents that take 
place—perhaps years or 
miles apart—couples them 
as cause or effect, and ends 
with a triumphant punch-line, ‘* You never 
can tell!’ 

Last month as I was meeting some of the 
jurors for the Scholastic Art Exhibition, 
one of them—an attractive young woman 
whom I'd never seen before—enthusiasti- 
cally embraced me, planted a bright lip- 
sticked kiss on my cheek, and answered 
my surprised expression with ‘‘That’s for 
Scholastic and the Art Awards! Through 
them I met my husband and got started on 
my career.”’ 

There’s nothing world-shaking about 
that pleasant incident, but there’s another 
you-never-can-tell story I'd like to record. 

Every year in April and May the eyes of 
tens of thousands of high-school boys and 
girls and their art teachers are focussed on 
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Mr. Robinson founded Western Pennsylvania Schol- 
astic in October 1920, and has continued for almost 
thirty-two years as president and publisher of Schol- 
astic Magazines, which now consist of four weekly 
publications (Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic) with a total circulation of 
more than a million copies a week, and of three 
monthly magazines, Literary Cavalcade, Scholastic 
Teacher, and Scholastic Coach. Scholastic also owns and 
operates the Teen Age Book Club. Mr. Robinson is 
mighty proud, as his article indicates, of the Schol- 
astic Art Awards and their counterpart, the Writing 
Awards. 


He was editor of the school magazine and president 
of his class at Wilkinsburg High School, adjacent to 
Pittsburgh, and received his A.B. degree from Dart- 
mouth in 1920, after two years’ interruption by ser- 
vice in World War I. Mr. Robinson says his education 
in publishing was made possible only by the generosity 
of George H. Clapp, Augustus K. Oliver, and a few 
other education-minded and public-spirited Pitts- 
burghers interested in Scholastic. 


He is married and has five children, none of whom, 
he says, has any genuine artistic talent. 
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the fine arts galleries of Carnegie Institute. 
This has been true for many years, fromja 
small beginning twenty-five years ago to 
the truly amazing enthusiasm now shown 
annually by young artists in every corner 
of the United States. 

The story of the Scholastic Art Exhi- 
bition has been told frequently and the 
show itself has been reviewed annually in 
the pages of CarNgeGIE MaGazine. But the 
circumstances and the incidents that led to 
this annual event have never been pub- 
lished. 

Facts, chains of events, and seemingly 
unrelated incidents are the raw material of 
novelists as they weave their lengthy tales. 
The imaginative reader of the following 
brief informal notes can readily unfold the 
you-never-can-tell story of the Scholastic 
Art Awards and Exhibition. 

The present group of Scholastic Maga- 
zines for students (four weeklies and a 
monthly, with a total of more than a mil- 
lion subscribers) got their start in Pitts- 
burgh as the Western Pennsylvania Scholastic. 

Every editor and publisher knows the 
importance of reader participation, most 
often evidenced by contests and letters to 
the editor. I knew at least that much about 
the publishing business when I founded 
Scholastic. The second issue of Western Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic, dated October 29, 1920, 
announced our first contests. 

As editor of Scholastic I made the rounds 
of hundreds of high schools. Impression: 
Athletes get the cheers, honors, kudos. 
Why not equal honors for achievement in 
nonathletic skills? Result: Scholastic Liter- 
ary Awards. 

I can't draw, paint, or even carve soap. 
Even my ‘“‘doodling’’ is without distinc- 
tion. But I am an enthusiastic ‘‘apprecia- 
tor’’ of the fine arts. Why? Chiefly, no 
doubt, because in my youth I was a fre- 
quent visitor to the galleries of Carnegie 
Institute and a devotee of the exciting In- 











OPAQUE WATER COLOR sy Jim Rose (18) 
Galesburg High School, Illinois 


ternational Art Exhibitions. 

1924: We announced that one complete 
issue of Scholastic (no longer limited to 
western Pennsylvania) would be written 
by high-school students. A prize was 
offered for the best cover illustration by a 
high-school art student. 

1925: Event repeated and prizes offered 
for variety of art work. Entries swamped 
our tiny office. Penelope Redd, then asso- 
ciate editor, also art critic of the old Pirts- 
burgh Post, asked Carnegie Institute for 
space to unpack and judge. Oh’s and ah’s 

. Jack Nash. . . John O'Connor. 
Balken. . . Saint-Gaudens. Then recent 
death of George Bellows prompted Miss 
Redd to suggest a Bellows Memorial Prize 
for high-school students. Judges first two 
years: Sloan, Henri, Speicher. Praise from 
them was praise indeed. Inga: an exhibi- 
tion. Two Institute trustees, George H. 
Clapp and Augustus K. Oliver, financial 
backers of Scholastic, testified in our behalf. 
Trustees approved. First exhibition, April- 
May 1928. 

Boardman Robinson murals unveiled at 
Kaufmann’s. Ipga: Regional, or local, exhi- 
bitions in department stores to precede the 
national at Carnegie. (You never can tell!) 
First regional held at Kaufmann’s . . . but 
we weren't ready for nationwide shows. 
Idea revived in 1940... Karl Bolander 
(the Johnny Appleseed of high-school art) 
became director and made it click. Now 
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more than forty re- 
gional exhibits, spon- 
sored by department 
stores, Newspapers. 

Frasupack. Depres- 
sion. How could poor 
little Scholastic finance 
this mushrooming art 
exhibition? IpEa: Co- 
sponsors to pay prizes 
and share costs. Re- 
sponse good. Hig- 
gins Ink, American 
Crayon, Strathmore, 
and others. Now 
nineteen national co- 
sponsors in addition 
to regional ee 
ing stores and news- 
papers. 

Ipga: Why not an 
international section 
in our exhibition to show work of ado- 
lescent artists from other parts of the 
world, even as Carnegie’s International? 
We did—two years in the mid-thirties, 
aided by several European ministers of edu- 
cation. . . Too many problems, customs, 
costs. Though worthy, idea was dropped. 

Cursack: 1931. . . Two jurors from art 





CHARCOAL By Frank Deom (17) 
Purcell High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


schools. Remark: ‘I'd 
like that boy to come 


to my school . . . he’s 
terrific. ..I'll give 
him a scholarship 

‘So will I!"’ an- 


swered the other. 
1932: Nine scholar- 
ships donated by art 
schools. Then up... 
up ... UP. Now more 
than a hundred of 
them every year. 

You never can tell! 

This year, twenty 
years after the first 
scholarships were 
awarded an on the 
occasion of the 
twenty-fifth Exhibi- 
tion at Carnegie In- 
stitute, we decided to 
have juries composed of former scholarship 
and prize-winners. On a few previous oc- 
casions we had ‘‘alumni’’ serve on juries. 
With a score of classifications, we would 
need a large and versatile board of dis- 
tinguished judges. As we sought news of 
the careers of our ‘‘alumni’’ we were del- 
uged. Hundreds had become prominent in 
the arts. The problem was one of selection. 

The “‘who’s who”’ of the distinguished 





WOOD SCULPTURE By Atice BRAMBLEY (17) 
Yeadon High School, Pennsylvania 
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TRANSPARENT WATER COLOR sy Grace Untie (17) 
Washington Irving High School, New York, New York 


alumni of Scholastic Art Awards would re- 
quire many pages. We are tellin og P part of 
the story in our May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. They are sculptors, teachers, de- 
signers, painters, illustrators, advertising 
artists, fashion designers, craftsmen, and 
print-makers. Many of them, as exempli- 
fied by the members of our 1952 jury, will, 
I am sure, become worthy successors of the 
distinguished artists who in the past have 
honored high-school art by serving on the 
Scholastic juries. True, these young artists 
will have to set their sights high! For our 
list of former jurors, in addition to Sloan, 
Henri, and Speicher, includes Max Weber, 
Lorado Taft, Andrey Avinoff, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, John Carlsen, James and 
Francis Chapin, Boardman Robinson, Wil- 
liam Zorach, Paul Sample, Reginald 
Marsh, Aaron Bohrod, and many others. 

I wish there were space here for the list 
of our ‘‘alumni’’ jurors and their achieve- 
ments. The complete list is included in the 
catalogue. The 1952 Scholastic exhibit is 
almost entirely the choice of young jurors 
whose works but recently hung in these 
same galleries where they themselves re- 
ceived their first recognition. 

The statistics, not unlike those of recent 
years, reveal the magnitude of this art 
program for youth. A total of about one 
hundred twenty-five thousand entries were 
submitted to the forty regional competi- 

[Turn to page 174] 








JUNGLE PRELUDE 


ArTuHuR C. 


N 1502, on his fourth voyage to the New 

World, Christopher Columbus sailed 
from the island of Jamaica and, after a 
strenuous trip, arrived at the little island 
of Bonacca. Through the early morning 
mists he looked off to the south where but 
twenty miles away rose the high moun- 
tains of continental North America. He 
landed on the mainland of the New World 
at a point now called Trujillo. Little is 
written of what he saw, but we know that 
the mountains behind Trujillo could not 
have been much different from what they 
are today—covered with lush, tropical 
rain forests from the swamps of the narrow 
coastal plains to the very crests of the high- 
est mountains. 

When Cortez and his men came in 1539 
in search of gold, more was learned about 
this place. These Spaniards established the 
first fort and nonsdad that there were over 
a hundred thousand Indians living in the 
jungles of the area. During the first year 
more than ten thousand Indians felljg'to 
the swords of the conquistadores. The 
conquest of this land must have been 
rapid, for by 1542 the Spaniards had pene- 
trated and crossed the country to the 
Pacific slopes and were firmly established 
at Comayaguela, from where they con- 
tinued their invasion of Central America. 


. 
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DR. JUAN MANUEL GALVEZ, THE PRESIDENT 
OF HONDURAS, TALKING WITH DR. TWOMEY 


They were after gold but we, who fol- 
lowed three centuries later, came in search 
of scientific treasure. So it was that in 1948 
our expedition yacht, the A/vee, first dropped 
anchor in the Bay of Trujillo. 

I shall long remember that morning. 
Close at hand were great towering moun- 
tains clad in a mantle of forest trees, so 

dense that the world under their 
., canopy, even at high noon, was 
"perpetual twilight. The air was 
ae: heavy with the smell 
of the tropics, pungent with de- 
caying verdant life, and yet 
touched with an enticing fra- 
grance. Distant calls could be 
heard—strange calls, some made 
by birds, others—well, we would 
have to track down these un- 
familiar cries. 
Our dory had barely touched 
the creaking wooden structure 
that was the dock when a swarthy 


< man of evident importance came 


sec 
a COSTA iti 5 2S 


“, forward and instructed us that if 
we wished to come ashore we must 
at once proceed to the coman- 


dante’s headquarters overlooking the har- 
bor. A few indifferent men aa vacantly 
as we passed along a narrow street that 
twisted up a steep hill. Barefoot children 
and women watched our progress. The 
rough and narrow cobblestone street was 
nearly abandoned; the white adobe and 
stone houses crowded the street, and the 
heat was intense. The glare of the sun hurt 
our eyes. We stopped before a stone gate 
and our guide spoke to a surly man who 
scowled but allowed us to enter. An ugly- 
looking forty-five automatic was holstered 


half buried, but still pointed to sea over a 
crumbling battlement. A large hammock 
stretched across the room and a huge man 
moved from it with the sureness - a Cat. 
This was General Carlos Sanabria. A broad 
smile crossed his heavy face as he extended 
an enormous hand. 

The General is well known in Hon- 
duras. It was he who came to the coasts of 
Trujillo only a few short years ago and, 
as he says, cleaned out the bad men. His 
word was law here, so we stated our case 
simply and to the point. 





TEGUCIGALPA (AN INDIAN NAME MEANING CITY OF THE SILVER HILLS) 
SAID TO BE THE WORLD’S ONLY CAPITAL NOT LOCATED ON A RAILROAD 


at his hip; the row of new-looking car- 
tridges on his belt gleamed in the sun. We 
followed him into a large room filled with 
men, men in white shirts or cotton coats, 
but all with those forty-fives or thirty- 
eight specials and new cartridges. They 
looked at us with piercing gazes, friendly, 
perhaps, but cautious. One stepped quickly 
to my assistant’s side and asked for his 
gun, a twenty-two automatic pistol he 
had forgotten to take off. Without further 
questions we were ushered to the General’s 
quarters, a simple room overlooking the 
harbor where the Alvee was riding at 
anchor on a deep blue sea. Below us the 
rusty cannons of the conquistadores were 


We were here to conduct an expedition 
for the Carnegie Museum. We wanted per- 
mission to hunt and explore his territory. 
We told him of the rare birds we hoped 
to find, and he offered help and assistance 
in our undertaking. Larger game was his 
speciality, and he asked if we were in- 
terested in e/ tigre, the jaguar, for he had 
shot at one with his pistol just last night. 
He wanted us to go with his man that 
very night by truck over the old railroad 
bed that fifteen years before had been a 
United Fruit Company railroad. It would 
not be far, seventy-five kilometers, perhaps. 
The interview was over, we had our per- 
mits and the prospects of a hunt at 
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night for jaguar. 

The General's 
man, a tall, sinewy 
fellow, was wait- 
ing with the truck 
as we came ashore 
at eight o'clock. 
Only the hum of in- 
sects could be heard 
in the black, moon- 
less night until 
the motor started. 
The headlights 
stabbed ahead re- 
vealing the old 
railroad bed, but 
the motion of the 
truck on this rugged 
terrain was not re- 
assuring. We rolled 
along for several 
kilometers, appar- 
ently paralleling 
the coast, then 
turned sharply to- 
ward the mountains. We crossed several 
bridges on planking that I am sure would 
have persuaded us to get out and walk if 
we had seen it by daylight, for it consisted 
of narrow-gauge trestles that crossed gorges 
forty and a hundred feet deep. Bright yel- 
low eyes of parauques (night birds closely 
related to our whippoorwills) danced in 
the night as the birds darted through the 
glare of the lights. The forest became 
heavier as the truck labored to climb the 
increasing grade. Large trees covered with 


Dr. Twomey gives us a quick dip into the teeming, 
brilliant jungles of Honduras, where he has collected 
birds for the Museum the past four summers under 
sponsorship of Matthew T. Mellon. Members of the 
se Institute Society, who have enjoyed his 
lectures, ‘‘Land of the Ancient Mayas,’’ ‘Green 
Gold,’’ and “Blue Bahamas,"’ the past few years, 
will look forward to further reports on his work in 
Honduras. 

Dr. Twomey heads the Division of Education of 
Carnegie Institute, established in 1947 by the Howard 
Heinz Endowment, and is curator of birds at the Mu- 
seum. He has led other expeditions to faraway places 
including the Galapagos Islands, the west coast of 
South America, Tierra del Fuego, the Bahamas, the 
Caymen Islands, the Yucatan, and is a veteran of eight 
arctic and subarctic expeditions. He is the author of 
Needle to the North. 

A graduate of the University of Alberta, Canada, 
Dr. Twomey took his master’s and doctor's degrees at 
the University of Illinois. 
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HONDURAN VISITORS GATHER AROUND ASSISTANT ROLAND W. HAWKINS, 
WORKING IN CAMP LATE IN THE EVENING AT THE PREPARATION TABLE 


lianas and epiphytic growths added to the 
unrealness of the place. 

A bright spot that turned into two bril- 
liant yellowish-green spots suddenly ap- 
peared low on the ground to the side of 
the road. Then right into the glare of the 
light walked a beautiful mountain lion, 
his head held low as he stopped a bare 
hundred feet ahead. The driver was deaf to 
my order to stop at once. He drove in close 
for a shot with a revolver. My assistant 
was in the back of the truck with a tele- 
scopic rifle and could have secured the 
specimen with ease, but the driver drove 
up to within thirty feet and the lion 
simply melted away into the darkness. 
While we naturally were disappointed at 
first, I believe we both felt a little glad 
that this magnificent creature of the virgin 
jungle would continue to roam the great 
forest. 

The forest seemed to open up as we 
climbed higher until there was nothing 
but scattered undergrowth and immense 
tree trunks that disappeared into the black- 
ness overhead. We drove ahead, concen- 
trating on our narrow view of the jungle. 
Suddenly a second pair of eyes appeared. 
They seemed high off the ground—perhaps 
a parauque—but no, they moved now and 
a large body could be seen dimly off the 


road seventy-five yards ahead. “‘A danto,”’ 
exclaimed the driver. We knew that this 
meant tapir, so we resolved to stop and 
follow him. We had barely moved a hun- 
dred yards when we could hear a grunting 
and stamping. Screened by some brush, the 
tapir may have been getting ready to 
charge our lights. (The tapir is one of the 
few known animals that will charge a 
light at night.) He was only fifteen yards 
away so we turned off the lights, hoping 
in a moment to get a better look at him 
when he moved away. An intense silence 
fell. I was a little uneasy as to where the 
tapir might be, but we soon found that he 
had already vanished to continue his 
night's foraging. 

We eventually reached a point some 
three thousand feet above sea level where 
the road flattened off into a broad-leaf for- 
est of gigantic trees that towered like 
pillars into the night. I was the first to 
see the glint of a pair of blazing green eyes 
low to the aaa at the edge of the road. 


I tried to get the driver to stop, but he in- 
sisted again upon getting as close as pos- 
sible. The back and hind quarters of a 





jaguar vanished under the edge of the right 
fender of the truck as I stepped from the 
door. Then, for some unknown reason, all 
flashlights, even the car lights went off. 
There I was, scarcely fifteen feet from the 
animal. All was total darkness, not a 
sound. Then someone flashed a light, but 
the huge cat had vanished—or was he just 
standing and watching from the jungle 
growth? Our lights seemed feeble as they 
probed the inky night. Further search 
proved futile. 

On the way back to the village, parau- 
que eyes danced just beyond the edge of 
our lights or hesitated a moment in the full 
glare to reveal a small brown streaked bird 
with long white tail feathers. Otherwise 
the journey back was uneventful. But we 
had seen much that night—far more of this 
nocturnal world than we would see for the 
remainder of our stay. 

The next morning we were up and into 
the Trujillo jungles by dawn. Already 
bands of howler monkeys were calling to 
the rising sun, their deep, hollow cries 
sounding not unlike the distant roar of 
lions. Chachalacas, medium-sized game 
birds, called from the denseness of the 
second growths until the whole jungle 
seemingly stood still awaiting the last of 
their cries. A laughing hawk called sharply, 
then ran off into peal after peal of maniacal 
laughter, telling the whole world that he 
had just captured a snake for breakfast. A 
flash of vivid red and black across the trail 
revealed a scarlet-rumped tanager, sharply 
defined against the dark greens of the 
foliage; flocks of parrots screamed as they 
flew high overhead, the mated pairs flying 
close to each other as they headed for some 
favored feed trees. Great toucans darted 
through the highest forest trees looking 
for all the world like crows carrying ripe 
yellow bananas in their bills. Delicate 
trogons, some yellow and black, others 
emerald green, red, and white, were feed- 
ing on the ripened fruits of a palmetto. 
Wherever we looked there was movement 
and a flash of color, or a strange call to re- 
veal another of the seemingly endless 
variety of bird life. 

The heat of late morning became heavier 
as the insect world came to life. Songs of 
the cicadids were most pronounced above 


THE NATIVES CALL THE SHORT-KEELED ToUCAN the steady drone, sometimes becoming so 


“THE BILL BIRD”—-AND NO WONDER! 
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STUDIES IN SUSPENDED ANIMATION 


Morris BERMAN 


Tue news photographer— 
once characterized by the 
movies and story books as 
an uncouth person who 
was tolerated both by the 
city editor and the public 

now has reached his 
rightfully respected place as a photo 
journalist in the world. 

And what more proof here in Pittsburgh 
than the fact that this year the Press 
Photographers Association of Pittsburgh 
has literally donned a “‘higher’’ top hat 
and is displaying the ‘‘best pictures of the 
year’ ’—the annual News Pix Salon—in the 
galleries of Carnegie Institute from April 
27 through May 30. The exhibit is again 
being staged by Carnegie Museum but the 
Department of Fine Arts has co-operated 
by lending three of its second-floor galleries 
for the purpose. Credit is also due to the 
Pittsburgh Photographic Library at the 
University of Pittsburgh for making the 
enlargements of prize-winning pictures. 

Last year Wallace Richards, Museum di- 
rector at the Institute, asked the news 
photographers to ex- 
hibit their prize pic- 
tures in the Museum. 
It was an experiment 
for the far-thinking 
head of the Museum, 
and successful beyond 
all expectations, with 
half a million persons 
viewing the photo- 
graphs during the 
three-month period. 
Walter Stein, of the 
Associated Press, is 
chairman of the an- 
nual show. 

But, getting back 
to the photographer 
who makes pictures 
for the metropolitan 
newspaper dailies in 
the Pittsburgh dis- 
Wit... . 

Why has the news 
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cameraman thrown aside the cloak of the 
“necessary evil’’? Why is his work now 
more fully appreciated by the public who 
flock to the photo exhibits? Why is he 
more sensitive to criticism about his *‘char- 
acterization’ ’? 

I think the answer is that as a group the 
press photographers have a new awareness 
of their responsibilities in the public in- 
terest. They have become seriously con- 
cerned with the new requirements of their 
craft as technological developments daily 
enlarge the fields in which they can serve 
the public. The press photographer today 
stands ready to fulfill his role as visual re- 
porter and documentarian of the age. 

Perhaps the photographer, at one time, 
was judged rather harshly because of the 
manner in which he must work to get his 
picture. It has been said that his work 
makes an exhibitionist of him. He must 
stand on his head or lie on his stomach to 
get that picture. He must pop flash bulbs 
in people's faces, trip noisily over exten- 
sion cords at bigwig dinners. He must 
sometimes intrude on a person’s most 





JUST A BREEZE by Walter F. Stein ( Associated Press ) 


intimate emotional moments. 

The photographer does have a 
consciousness of his “‘coming of 
age.’". The National Press Pho- 
tographers, a professional organi- 
zation of some eighteen hundred 
worthy news cameramen, perhaps 
60 per cent of all so employed on 
dailies, has a code of professional 
ethics that stems from a mixture 
of determination to see the job 
done and human conviction that 
no one should be unnecessarily 
hurt in the doing. 

The Pittsburgh news photog- 
raphers, who rate with the best 
in the profession, are perhaps 
among the leaders in elevating 
their work to a higher plane. 

They have been exhibiting their 
best pictures since 1941, mostly 
for one week on one of the top 
floors of the William Penn Hotel. 
Now in Carnegie Institute, with 
more space and a better arrange- 
ment of pictures through the 
imagination of James W. Lindsay, 
of the Museum staff, the pho- 
tographers are not only wearing 
high hats, but their chests are 
puffing out in real pride. 

It has always amazed the public that the 
news photographer, while on the run, can 
do so well on the rudiments of good pho- 
tography. Human drama, action, comedy, 
composition, and pictorialism are captured 
by the news cameraman. 

The difference between a photograph 
and a news picture is that a photograph is 
a still life, but the news picture is still 





Mr. Berman has been a staff photographer for the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph since 1936. During World 
War II he was a combat photographer in Italy and 
received the Bronze Star for getting the first pictures 
of Mussolini hanging from his heels in Milan, two 
days before the American troops took the city. 
Holder of the Purple Heart, Mr. Berman also photo- 
graphed Pope Pius in color, made pictures of he late 
King George, Archbishop Spellman in Italy, the Jap- 
Americans, British Eighth Army, French Corps, 
Brazilians, and every outfit with General Mark W. 
Clark's Fifth Army. 

Before coming to Pittsburgh Mr. Berman was a re- 
porter-photographer on the Wheeling News-Regéster 
for nine years. He is treasurer and past president of 
the Press Photographers Association of Pittsburgh, 
helped found the National Press Photographers, and 
is now in Galveston, Texas, attending the annual 
convention of that group. 





AGONY by William Herman ( Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ) 


living. It is suspended animation. 

Judge Michael Angelo Musmanno, of 
the State Supreme Court, paid a tribute to 
the Pittsburgh news photographers at 
their first exhibit in 1941: 

“He may not regard himself as such; 
nevertheless the news cameraman is a 
crusader. With his flashbulb as a torch and 
his camera as a sword he carries on his 
daily crusade for the elimination of realis- 
tic dragons attacking the moral and physi- 
cal well being of the people he serves. 

‘“My hat is off to the news cameraman. 
He is always cheerful, kindly, amiable, and 
co-operative. He is a chivalric and courage- 
ous soldier in the continuing battle for 
progress. His mission is the all-vital one 
of the ascertainment of fact. Before him 
surmise, rumor, and conjecture dissolve 
like snowflakes in a fire. Reality is his ob- 
jective, truth is his master.’’ 

To further point out that the news 
photographer today holds the respect of 
editors, we quote you from Joseph Snyder, 
chief of the Associated Press photo bureau 
in Pennsylvania: 
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‘Millions of words are spoken and writ- 
ten to describe and to express the message 
of man to man. 

‘Photography, too, is a medium of ac- 
curate expression. The well-conceived 
‘shot’ may explain at a glance what in 
some cases would require thousands of 
words. It is no less powerful than accurate. 
The picture—factual, clear, and open to 
frank judgment—can create impressions 
and stir emotion to aid in forming honest 
opinion. 

‘Photography has made a seven-league 
advance in recent years. In 1862, Matthew 
Brady, a photographer, tried to produce a 
pictorial history of the Civil War. He rode 
in a buggy from battlefield to battlefield. 
His film had to be developed in the buggy’s 
‘traveling darkroom’ within five minutes 
after exposure, else it would have been 
worthless. Newspaper production of such 
pictures was impractical. Nowadays, to 
accompany the news dispatches, the photo 
syndicates speed pictures over a nation- 
wide network, paralleling the news wires.”’ 

We hope that the public will find some 
kind words to say about both the news 
pictures and the photographers when they 
view the annual News Pix Salon in the 
galleries of Carnegie Institute this spring. 


WHILE MOTHER SHOPS 
By Harry Coughanour ( Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ) 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


Gwitym A. Price, 
president of West- 
inghouse Electric 
Corporation, on 
March 20 was 
elected a trustee of 
Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed William S. 
Moorhead, deceased. 
This election car- 
ries with it mem- 
bership on the 
boards of trustees 
of Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has been elected to 
the executive committee of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Mr. Price joined Westinghouse in 1943 
as a vice president and became the chief 
executive officer in 1946. He had for four 
years been president of the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company of Pittsburgh, hav- 
ing served with that institution since 1923. 
He enlisted as a private in the Army in 
1917, the year of his graduation from the 
University of Pittsburgh Law School, and 
rose to a captaincy, commanding the 302d 
Heavy Tank Battalion overseas. Mr. Price 
returned to the practice of law after World 
War I, with the firm which he had served 
as clerk while attending law school, and 
in 1920 became an assistant trust officer of 
the Pittsburgh Trust Company. In 1923 and 
1924 he was a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Price is a director of the following 
firms: Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Blaw-Knox Company, 
National Union Fire Insurance Company, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and 
The Hanover Bank. 

He also is a trustee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Elizabeth Steel 
Magee Hospital, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and Allegheny College. He is 
president and a director of the Zoar Home, 
trustee and member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Y.M.C.A., and 
on the executive committee of the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. 

He is married and has three sons. 


MR. PRICE 


FROM SU-XTEENTH-CENTURY VENICE 


HE exhibition of Frencu PainTING: 
1100-1900 is still with us, in a sense, 
as letters of congratulation on the show 
and catalogue continue to flow into the 
Institute. The impressions and results of 
this notable exhibition are becoming more 
and more apparent. One of the generous 
lenders was Henry Pearlman of New York. 
He was so pleased with the exhibition and 
with the presentation of his painting, The 
Tarascon Diligence by Vincent Van Gogh, 
that early in the year he offered to Gordon 
Bailey Washburn for the permanent collec- 
tion of Carnegie Institute a Venetian School 
Italian painting of the sixteenth century. 
It is a portrait on canvas, 31% inches in 
width by 39!4 in height. It is neither 
signed nor dated. From Rome in July 1947, 
it was authenticated by Lionelli Venturi as 
follows: “This painting is, in my opinion, 
a characteristic work of Giovanni An- 
tonio de Sacchis called Pordenone (1483/4- 
1539). It is a synthesis of Giorgione's 
coloring and of Roman grandeur, a result 
of the highest quality. The type of the 
man is repeated again and again in the 
altarpieces by Pordenone, for example, in 
the es of Saint John the Baptist in the 
Church of Moriago. (Fiocco, Pordenone, 
Plate 63). Painters of the Renaissance often 
repeated their own type; it seems therefore 
probable that this painting is the portrait 
of himself by Pordenone.’’ [See cover. | 
It has the appearance, pose, and static 
quality of a self-portrait. The face and the 
hand—the right being the only one show- 
ing—are developed with great skill. The 
face is carefully modeled, particularly the 
nose, mouth, and chin. The background is 
black and the garb dark blue relieved with 
a touch of white. The robe is delicately 
embroidered on the lower part of the 
sleeve. While Lionelli Venturi, in his 
authentication, refers to the similarity of 
the self-portrait to the face of John the 
Baptist in the Church of Moriago, a study 
of the illustrations in Giovanni Antonio 
Pordenone by Giuseppe Fiocco, published by 
Le Tre Venezie, Venezia, 1941, reveals a 
very like face in the figure of San Rocco, 
Chiesa di San Marco in Corbolone, and in 
both figures of Saint John the Baptist in 
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the paintings, Madonna e Santi, Torre di 
Pordenone, Parrocchiale, and Madonna e 
Santi, Terlizzi, Chiesa dei Francescani. The 
same general handling of the figure is evi- 
dent in the Portrait of an Unknown Person, 
collection of Sir Robert Cook, Richmond, 
England. The Carnegie Institute painting 
belongs to what is the most productive 
meal of Italian Art in the high Renais- 
sance of the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries. The above-mentioned book 
by Fiocco was also presented to the Insti- 
tute by the generous donor of the canvas. 

The artist, who took his name from the 
town of his birth near Udine, was born in 
1483 or 1484. He was a pupil of Pellegrino 
and learned at Venice to imitate Palma and 
Giorgione, and later in his career, some- 
thing from Correggio, Titian, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo, which puts him in very 
good company, depending these days on 
one’s point of view. He excelled the paint- 
ers in and about his district in his powers as 
a vigorous chiaroscurist and flesh painter. 
He decorated with frescoes the walls of 
many churches, palaces, oe build- 
ings. For a time he settled in Venice, 
where his services were eagerly sought, as 
Titian was then out of favor with the 
Venetian rulers. He was in Venice in 1538, 
when he decorated the tribune of the 
Church of San Rocco with frescoes which 
have since disappeared. That same year 
Pordenone was formally invited by Duke 
Hercules II of Ferrara to his court, where 
soon afterwards, in 1539, he died, not 
without a suspicion of being poisoned. He 
was known to have enemies all his life, 
Titian being one of them, and it is said that 
Pordenone sometimes bore arms while 
painting. However, it is not to be assumed 
that at this late date Titian is under sus- 
picion! 

The Institute as a unit, but particularly 
the Division of Education, welcomes this 
canvas to the permanent collection, for it 
fills one of the many gaps at Carnegie In- 
stitute in the history of the art of painting. 
It is hoped that many other similar ex- 
amples Tos study will be presented by 
thoughtful donors like Henry Pearlman. 

—J. O'C., Jn. 








THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
ITS BEGINNINGS, DEVELOPMENT, AND EVOLUTION 


Joxun O'Connor, Jr. 


As the 1952 Pittsburgh In- 
ternational approaches with 
new purposes and under 
new direction—it being the 
first International to be 
organized by Gordon Bailey 
Washburn—it is an appro- 
priate time to review the shows and to dis- 
cuss their organization, contents, and goal 
through the past fifty-six years. It is an 
occasion to take soundings, as it were, and 
to find out where we are to go from here. 

During the directorship of John W. 
Beatty, but more particularly of Homer 
Saint- ‘Gaudens, the plan was to offer a 
cross section of the art of painting in 
western nations in some such proportion 
as each style received recognition in a 
given country. As Homer Saint-Gaudens 
liked to put it, the International was the 
news of the art world, and the visitors and 
critics were given, through the exhibition, 
the opportunity to write the editorial. On 
the other hand, the purpose of the 1952 
International, which, by the way, opens 
on October 16 and continues through De- 
cember 14, is to present directions, trends, 
and tendencies, and to include for the first 
time some paintings from the eastern 
hemisphere. It will give the new views of 
what goes on in art. No attempt will be 
made to present an exact cross section, but 
rather to report various styles and ten- 
dencies and to emphasize the trends which 
the Carnegie Institute believes to be the 
most significant and persuasive in con- 
temporary art. 

It is fitting, in the beginning of this 
story, to pay tribute to John Wesley 
Beatty, the director of fine arts who organ- 
ized the first International and who guided 
it until 1922, when he was made director 
emeritus. Mr. Beatty's ability as a painter, 
his study abroad, and his able management 
of two notable loan exhibitions preceding 
the beginning of the International, pre- 
pared him for the task which eventually 
made him the dean of American art di- 
rectors in years, accomplishments, and 
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honors. He was the person selected by 
Andrew Carnegie as director of fine arts 
and the organizer of the annual exhibi- 
tions. He is appropriately commemorated 
at Carnegie Institute by the rose burgundy 
stone plaque of Pegasus by Paul Manship, 
on the wall of the first landing on the stair- 
case leading tothe Department of Fine Arts. 

And then the task of guiding the Inter- 
national was taken up by Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, who revitalized the exhibition 
and carried it to a high place in art circles. 
Certainly he made it the most important 
art show in the United States and made its 
awards the most sought after in the world 
of art. The foreword in the catalogue of the 
Pittsburgh International read in part: 

‘There have been only two directors of 
fine arts during the period of thirty-eight 
Internationals. John W. Beatty, who 
organized the first show, was responsible 
for the exhibition through 1921.... 
Homer Saint-Gaudens went to Europe for 
the 1922 International and has been re- 
sponsible ever since for the series.” 

In this discussion, it should be noted 
that the exhibition was never referred to 
in the catalogue as an International until 
1920 and never as the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national until 1950. There was never any 
indication on the medals of award of the 
International, and the certificates of award 
mentioned only ‘Annual Exhibition.” It 
was termed the First Annual Exhibition, 
the Second Annual Exhibition, and so on, 
until 1920. In his annual report for 1896, 
Mr. Beatty wrote: “On April 15 (1896), the 
Fine Arts Committee considered the ad- 
visability of arranging for an annual ex- 
hibition in connection with the work, hav- 
ing for its object the establishment of the 
permanent collection, and it was decided 
to hold a First Annual Exhibition to be 
opened the first Tuesday of November.”’ 
Later on in his report, in discussing the 
show, Mr. Beatty made this pertinent 
comment: “‘The exhibition was enue? 
character and importance, representing as 
it did foreign as well as American art, the 
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SARASATE sy James A. McNerLt WHIsTLER 
Purchased by Carnegie Institute 
from the first International 


works being contributed by painters of 
America, France, England, Germany, and 
Scotland. The international character of 
the exhibition made it important as an 
educational influence, and the interest of 
the collection was enhanced by the fact 
that the works, with very few exceptions, 
represented contemporaneous art.”’ 

It should be observed that three points 
were made in these quotations: first, that 
the prime object of the annual exhibition 
was that it be in the nature of a feeder for 
the permanent collection; second, it was 
to be international in scope; and third, con- 
temporaneous in time. Thus the pace was 
set for a pattern which has been followed 
to a greater or lesser degree all through 
the years. Then there was another point 
made by Andrew Carnegie. He said: “‘Let 





LADY IN BROWN By Joun Lavery 
First Prize 
in the first International, 1896 


us hope that the pictures exhibited here 
from time to time will be of all schools and 
reach both extremes—the highest artist 
and the humblest citizen. . . . If art has 
its periods of decadence and revival it is 
proper that a historical record should 
show this, fairly.’’ Moreover Mr. Car- 
negie was contemporary-minded, for he 
said to the trustees of the Institute: **. . . 
The field for which the gallery is designed 
begins with the year 1896,’’ and he sug- 
gested that the Institute purchase only cur- 
rent paintings, which he indicated might 
be the ‘‘Old Masters of tomorrow.” 

Let us go back to the beginnings of the 
International. The opportunity for hold- 
ing the annual show was due to the in- 
spiration and beneficence of Andrew Car- 
negie. To have it international in scope 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL. 
THE FIRST PRIZE, MAY BE SEEN 


fitted in with his idea of peace among the 
nations through understanding and good 
will. He was seconded in his taste for and 
sympathy with the 
cause of American 
art on the part of 
such friends and fel- 
low citizens as John 
Caldwell, William 
N. Frew, Joseph R. 
Woodwell, and 
A. Bryan Wall, 
trustees and mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts 
Committee and the 
latter two, artists 
of distinction. It 
was Andrew Car- 
negie’s idea that 
American art, by being placed side by side, 

year after year, with the best of European 
art, would be stimulated so that instead of 
merely aping European art, it would 
achieve certain qualities of its own. 

In 1890, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Carnegie Library of Allegheny, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Carnegie, a loan ex- 
hibition was held under the auspices of a 
committee of which Joseph R. Woodwell 
was the chairman and John W. Beatty the 
secretary. It was the first really significant 
exhibition in western Pennsy ‘lvania and un- 
doubtedly was the inspiration for the 
beginning of the International, or rather 
the ‘“‘Annual Exhibition,”’ as it was then 
termed. It is important to note that this 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
From the portrait by Zorn 





MISS KITTY BY J. J. SHANNON, WINNER OF 


IN THE CENTER FOREGROUND 


exhibition was confined to European works. 


It was very natural after the success of 
the Allegheny exhibition that one should 
be held in connec- 
tion with the open- 
ing of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pitts- 
burgh, so in 1895 
Mr. Carnegie in- 
vited the Art So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh, 
of which Mr. Beatty 
was the secretary, 
to arrange a loan 
exhibition. There 
were 321 works in 
it, most of which 
were lent by Pitts- 
burghers. This ex- 
hibition was conceded by critics at the 
time to be one of the strongest ever held in 
America. Mr. Carnegie was delighted with 
the success of this show and it undoubtedly 
led him to make provision for an art gal- 
lery in the Library Building, opened in 
1895, which would make possible the hold- 
ing of an annual exhibition of paintings. 
When the Fine Arts Committee was organ- 
ized early in 1896, Mr. Beatty, who was a 
member of it, was selected as director of 
fine arts and was immediately sent abroad 
to endeavor “‘to interest both American 
and foreign artists in the first annual exhi- 
bition. . . . as well as to impress on them 
the importance to themselves as well as to 
us of their being represented by examples 


JOHN W. BEATTY 


First director of fine arts 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY BUILDING IN WHICH THE FIRST EIGHT INTERNATIONALS WERE HELD. 





THE EXHIBITION GALLERIES WERE ON THE SECOND FLOOR TO THE RIGHT OF THE TOWER. 


of their works at all future exhibitions.” 

The first exhibition opened on Novem- 
ber 5, 1896, and comprised 312 paintings, 
173 of which were contributed by Euro- 
pean artists and the remainder by artists of 
the United States. The paintings were hung 
in the galleries now the Music, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Art Reference rooms of the Li- 
brary. The cost of this show was approxi- 
mately ten thousand dollars. The Fine Arts 
Committee acted as a jury of award for the 
first and last time. A Gold Medal was 
awarded to John Lavery of Scotland (later 
Sir John of England and always of Ireland) 
for his picture entitled Lady in Brown, a 
Silver Medal to Jean Francois Raffaélli for 
Notre Dame, Paris, and a Bronze Medal to 
Cecilia Beaux of Philadelphia for Ernesta. 


Mr. O'Connor, associate director of fine arts at Car- 
negie Institute, is well equipped to tell the story of 
the Pittsburgh International Art Exhibitions, for the 
many phases of publicizing them have been his con- 
cern ever since he came to the Institute in 1920. It is 
expected that the series of articles which he begins 
this month will be reprinted in brochure form and may 
be purchased at the time of the opening of the 1952 
Pittsburgh International, next October. 
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It should be noted that James A. MacNeill 
Whistler had two paintings in the first 
exhibition, The Fur Jacket and Sarasate. It 
is to the credit of Carnegie Institute and of 
those who were directing its affairs that the 
latter painting was purchased at the same 
meeting on November 30, 1896, at which 
the awards were made. It became the first 
Whistler sold to a public gallery in America. 

Before the first exhibition was over, 
plans were under way for the second. Some 
important changes in the method of con- 
ducting it were decided on. It was voted 
to have a jury of award of eleven members, 
the president of the Fine Arts Committee 
to be the chairman, the other ten to be 
elected by artists contributing works. Two 
of the jurors were to be Europeans and 
eight Americans, with not more than three 
of the latter from any one city. John Cald- 
well remained as president of the jury until 
his place was taken by Mr. Beatty in 1907. 
The jury of eleven with the elective fea- 
tures was continued until the twenty-first 
Exhibition in 1922, when it was reduced 
to a jury of five, the director of fine arts as 
chairman, and two European members and 








two American members, selected by the 
Fine Arts Committee. Mr. Beatty, in his 
second annual report of April 1, 1898, 
wrote: “These plans contemplate an exhi- 
bition of international importance repre- 
senting contemporaneous art; the formation 
of foreign advisory committees to act for 
the Institute in the acceptance of works at 
London, Paris, Munich; and the election of 
an international jury of award by the votes 
of contributors to the annual exhibitions.” 

There were 243 canvases in the Second 
Annual Exhibition, 130 of which were con- 
tributed by American artists and 113 by 
painters of England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. The cost of the 
Second Annual was about fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, three thousand dollars of 
which was prize money. In this exhibition 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER sy Cecm1a Beaux 
First Prize in Fourth International 
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the Gold Medal of the First Class was 
awarded to James J. Shannon of London 
for his painting entitled Miss Kitty, which 
was subsequently purchased for the perma- 
nent collection. Whistler was represented 
by a group of six canvases. Edwin Austin 
Abbey appeared for the first time, as did 
Pissarro, Segantini, Carl Marr, and many 
others. Edgar Degas, who exhibited two 
canvases in the First International, showed 
Ballet de Robert le Diable in the second. It 
is interesting to recall that Portrait of a Boy 
by John Singer Sargent, now in the perma- 
nent collection, appeared in the Second An- 
nual Exhibition as a loan from Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. It had been painted in 1890 
and was a portrait of the sculptor’s son, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, who was to become 
director of fine arts in 1922. 

The first American to win First Prize 
was D. W. Tryon in 1898. The next year 
the honor fell to Cecilia Beaux for her 
painting, Mother and Daughter. It should 
be recorded that in 1901 First Prize was 
awarded to Alfred H. Maurer, who may 
be ranked as the first of the moderns in the 
United States. 

Six successive Internationals were held, 
and then in 1902 it was decided that the 
seventh should take the form of another 
loan collection. It has always been listed 
as an Annual Exhibition and, moreover, 
as an International. The plan was, in the 
words oi Director Beatty, ‘that our people 
be given an opportunity to review the 
broader field as it is represented by the 
paintings produced during a period of more 
than three hundred years to the end that 
their horizon may be widened and, per- 
chance, their convictions strengthened. 
For this exhibition 155 paintings were 
secured from public and private American 
collections. Seldom if ever in America was 
there assembled a finer or more broadly 
representative collection of paintings. It 
was a just cause of civic pride that 61 per 
cent of the works were contributed by 
private collectors of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. One hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand people visited the exhibition, un- 
doubtedly a record attendance for a city of 
four hundred thousand. In a measure the 
Seventh International brought to a close 
the first series of annual exhibitions which 
were afterwards to be known as the In- 
ternationals. [To be continued | 


TRAVEL NOTES 


From the Institute's director of fine arts, who is now 
assembling the 1952 Pittsburgh International 


Gorpbon BaILEY WasHBURN 


Witn Mexico City just a 
) night’s journey by air from 
y New York, the inclusion 
of Mexican painting in our 
1952 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional seemed to me only 
a natural. I had never been 
there, but the innumerable reports of other 
travelers already made it seem a familiar 
country. I somewhat knew it also through 
the various exhibitions of Mexican paint- 
ing and folk art with which our museums 
and shops had once been flooded. Never- 
theless, on arrival, | was immensely sur- 
prised at every turn and in every way. The 
country, the people, and their art suddenly 
became a totally different experience when 
met face to face on their own grounds. 
Although this has happened to me again 
and again, I never cease to be surprised 
that it is so. It is my profession as a mu- 
seum man to lift things out of their con- 
text, yet it is also my experience as a 
traveler that one cannot do so without 
serious injury to the objects. They usually 
survive the operation like animals that are 
imported from foreign places to populate 
the cages in our zoos. But in their new 
homes they are never the same animals. 
Seeing Rivera's pictures of the Indians, 
for instance, while actually seeing the In- 
dians themselves, made it devastatingly 
clear that his interpretations are—more 
often than not—merely decorative and senti- 
mental. The models are left behind when 
his works are seen in our northern galleries 
or collections. But in Mexico one sees that 
the dark strength of these people, who 
preserve much of the beauty and life of 
their ancient culture, even after four cen- 
turies of Spanish domination, escapes even 
Rivera’s admiring brush. Tamayo, an 
Indian himself, retains more of the depth 
of their human dimension; more of the 
richness of their color, in spite of the 
tortured sophistication that has come from 
his conflict with the current ideas of New 
York and Paris. Tamayo still remains one 


of them, and in his art a pre-Columbian 
life, such as we may glimpse in the face of 
every passing Indian, still hotly glows. 

Mexico City is a boom town these days, 
with buildings rising on every corner, yet 
the urge to produce a national and revolu- 
tionary art—which expressed itself most 
energetically in the twenties—seems to 
have faded. Orozco is dead, and so is the 
era which he has symbolized as a leader. 
Visitors to Paris this spring will have the 
rare opportunity to see the best work of 
this period in an immense retrospective 
show of Mexican art at the Musée National 
d’ Art Moderne. This exhibition, now being 
prepared by the Mexican Government, 
will include the greatest pre-Columbian ob- 
jects from national and private collections, 
as well as a fine selection of colonial and 
modern material. 

Mexico has long been a refuge for for- 
eigners from every part of the world and is 
rich in expatriates who are artists. Among 
these I found Alice Rahon, a French painter 
from Brittany whose work is beginning 
to be known in the States. Her poetic 
fantasies, delicately and imaginatively 
drawn from everyday experience, are 
destined to be welcomed in northern ex- 
hibitions just as her poetry has been ad- 
mired in France. So, too, we may once 
more come to know the haunting images 
of the English surrealist, Leonora Carring- 
ton, who lives in Mexico City but is more 
often seen in European exhibitions than 
in North American ones. Enrique Climent, 
a political refugee from Spain, will be 
shown in the Pittsburgh International in a 
new work called The Insect Violinist, ex- 
pressing himself not in the cubistic style 
of his youth but in new terms developed 
during nearly a decade in Mexico. 

Of native Mexicans, we will see paint- 
ings by Gunther Gerzso (of Hungarian 
descent), Carlos Orozco Romero, who 
sends a portrait of the brilliant Mexican 
poet, Jorge Cuesta; Carlos Mérida, Jesus 
Guerrero Galvan, Ricardo Martinez, Guil- 
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lermo Meza, Rufino Tamayo, and Alfredo 
Zalce. 

Before flying to Mexico I made a short 
trip to Canada to explore the current situa- 
tion. We are not, in the 1952 exhibition, 
trying to represent a cross section of all 
work being produced, but rather to display 
the outstanding creative effort of those 
countries which can be included. Two of 
the most interesting artists I found were 
both from the Montreal region, the one a 
French Canadian, Paul-Emile Borduas, 
the other an Anglo-Saxon, Goodridge 
Roberts. The latter paints in an old- 
fashioned technique reminiscent of Con- 
stable, and is particularly vivid in his 
water colors, which unfortunately cannot 
be included. Borduas, on the other hand, 
is a surrealist and an automatic painter, 
relying on subconscious impulses to dictate 
his images. There will also be shown from 
Canada the work of B. C. Binning, Stanley 
Cosgrove, Martha Rakine, and R. York 
Wilson. 

At this writing, I am commencing the 
tour of Europe and have already made cer- 
tain decisions regarding the artists who 
must be included from France. Today most 
of the best talent in Europe, as in America, 
has turned, or is turning, toward abstract 
work. Some of these artists style them- 
selves ‘‘concrete’’ painters, when their 
images are drawn Rate from concepts 
or intellectual figurations. These are pic- 
torial engineers, or constructionists, who 
despise all forms abstracted from nature. 
They reject the term “‘abstraction’’ and 
concentrate on cerebral constructions to 
express themselves. But it is the ‘‘ab- 
stractionists’’ who seem to me to have 
the fullest power of expression, since they 
have not tried to desert nature as the 
source and foundation of their images. 
Notable among these are Bazaine, Singier, 
Manessier, Esteve, Ubac, Gischia, Gro- 
maire, and Villon. 

I shall also wish to see included two 
women painters whose work is basically 
natural and warmly expressive. These are 
Maria Vieira da Silva, of Portugal, and 
Véra Pagava, of Russian Georgia, both of 
whom work in Paris. The former has long 
been preoccupied with perspectived form 
and space, though not in the Renaissance 
sense, since her poetic pictures somehow 
remain as flat as medieval tapestries, even 


while suggesting a recession into depth. 
Pagava, too, plays with perspectived 
planes, but less abstractly and with images 
of an almost naive simplicity and charm. 
She shows more spontaneity and is less 
concerned with that intellectual research 
into the structure of things which gives 
intricacy and complexity to the work of 
Vieira da Silva. 

Whether we may wish it different or not, 
the trend in art toward greater abstraction 
of form is universal. Here in Paris, the 
New York dealer, Janis, is showing a 
group of American paintings which is 
causing immense interest. American paint- 
ers of the avant garde, De Kooning, Pol- 
lock, Tworkov, Kline, and others, offer 
for the first time a distinctly different ap- 
proach from the European—something 
that begins to be hailed as an ‘American 
style.’’ But it announces the same decade 
in the Western world as we find in Paris, 
a period of intellectuality, subjectivity— 
abstraction. The 1952 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional will bring much of this material to- 
gether for the first time, challenging our 
understanding to its furthermost limits. 
It will be seen that a new world is breaking 
through upon the old, and we cannot fail 
to be disturbed by it. Many will wish to 
curse and reject it as an unbearable up- 
heaval, but others will be intrigued and 
challenged both by its novelty and by the 
sincerity of its exponents—its explorers. 
For such observers it offers a new fron- 
tier— a frontier not of the physical world 
but of the human mind laa. 


HONOR FROM FRANCE 


H™ Bonnet, ambassador of France to 
the United States, has informed Gor- 
don Bailey Washburn that, by decree of the 
President of the Republic, he has been 
named Chevalier in the French Legion of 
Honor. This distinction is granted in 
gratitude for the services that Mr. Wash- 
burn has rendered to the cause of French 
culture in the United States. 

This, of course, refers to the exhibition, 
Frencu PaintTING: 1100-1900, which was 
organized by Mr. Washburn last fall and 
presented at Carnegie Institute. 

The installation ceremony will be con- 
ducted by Jean de Lagarde, consul general 
of France, when Mr. Washburn returns to 
this country in late summer. 
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@ Facts of Vital Concern to Women 
From Our 89 Years’ Experience 


on! 
ynoome 


% INCOME ONLY She had lived comfortably for years on the income 
>: 


from the trust her husband had established. Then 
failing health necessitated heavy medical expenses 
far exceeding her income. Although there were ample 
‘S funds in the trust, not one penny of the principal 
could be used—because the trust agreement stipu- 
lated the payment of income only. How unfortunate 
that such needs were not anticipated! 


In planning an estate it pays to utilize the services 
of expert advisers. Our ie Officers can provide 
the experience so valuable in setting up a plan to 
provide the proper latitude—so that an estate can 
be administered efficiently under any conditions. 
To make sure your true intentions will be carried 
out, why not discuss your estate problems with us— 
together with your husband and your attorney? 
Visit us, or telephone GR 1-9600, extension 669. 
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JUNGLE PRELUDE 
[Continued from page 157 | 


intense that we had to leave the nearness 
of some species. It was a penetrating, 
nerve-piercing sound, like the sharp rasp 
of a file on tempered steel. But wherever 
we moved at the edge of the jungles, our 
greatest annoyance was the clusters of seed 
ticks that seemed to be on every blade of 
grass. So bad were they that at times they 
covered our pants legs so that the cloth 
appeared to be black. The only remedy 
was to stop and beat them off with a stick. 

Our specimens collected, we would start 
back to the yacht by late morning to take 
care of our catch. It was always refreshing 
to be able to return to the cool breezes of 
the Bay, a good de-ticking, lunch, then an 
afternoon of preparing the specimens into 
study skins and the writing of our notes. 

So it went day after day as we — 
over the jungle-covered slopes of Trujillo 
Each day in the forest brought new finds 
and unexpected events that made this one 


TRUST DEPT. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
¢ FOURTH & WOOD «+ PITTSBURGH 3, PA. 


of the highlights of my thirty years in 
studying and collecting birds. 

Finally the day came when we pulled up 
our anchor and directed our course due 
west toward La Ceiba. I looked back on 
those great mountain slopes, now clothed 
in the mists of early morning. I knew that 
although we had worked here intensely 
for several weeks, we had barely scratched 
the surface. Before our work in Honduras 
was completed we would once again be 
roaming the mountain jungles of Trujillo. 

This was only the beginning. A whole 
series of Honduran expeditions lay ahead, 
made possible through the interest and 
generosity of Matthew T. Mellon. We had 
chosen Honduras as a much needed part of 
our general plan for broadening the scope 
of our scientific collection of the western 
hemisphere. Since this country was the 
least known of all the Central American 
republics, it offered much in the geographi- 
cal distribution, systematics, and ecology 
of the bird life of this diversified and stra- 
tegically located tropical area. 
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As so often happens when 
we humans bestow names 
in Our attempts to be 
orderly, the term “‘house- 
hold insect’’ is somewhat 
misleading. The unwanted 
guests of our homes are not 
restricted exclusively to the dwellings and 
warehouses of man. A carpet beetle finds 
comfortable dwelling in the clay nest of 
the mud dauber wasp; a clothes moth 
makes its home in a bird’s nest; a cache of 
grain laid aside by a mouse or squirrel soon 
becomes the home of a number of grain 
beetles. 

Man’s unique distinction for making his 
own environment—by wearing clothes 
and heating his buildings—has made life 
much more convenient for a number of 
insect species. Besides regulating tempera- 
ture for his own comfort, man 1s continu- 
ally trying to simplify and organize his 
surroundings. He devises labels (that don’t 
always quite fit); he groups his habita- 
tions into cities and towns; he arranges his 
belongings and stores them in pigeonholes, 
pantries, and warehouses—where he hopes 
such belongings can be conveniently re- 
discovered. Finally man transfers large 
portions of his possessions here and there 
throughout the world. Little wonder that 
his closest insect associates fare well, 
when not only are their temperature re- 
quirements taken care of, but they are also 
provided with food in immense quantities, 
and then shipped about from one food 
supply to another. 

The termites are an excellent example of 
a group of insects that have found in man 
a bonanza. In nature's system of balances 
and cycles the termite fills a quite ap- 
propriate part as a means of converting 
cellulose, the chief constituent of wood, 





into air and water. Man, on the other 
hand, uses wood more extensively than 
almost any other material for construction 
because it is the most abundant durable 
product of plant life. This common interest 
in wood has brought men and termites to- 
gether in an association that from man’s 


DO YOU PAY AN INSECT TAX? 
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WALLACE 


point of view is competitive, although to a 
termite, were he able to have a point of 
view, man would probably appear as a 
very agreeable collaborator. For man pro- 
vides the termite with cellulose in abund- 
ance—not just the ordinary diet such as 
would normally be provided by trees that 
have died from disease and age, but wood 
from trees felled in the prime of life; wood, 
therefore, that is packed with extra pro- 
teins and food elements. 

The termite that occurs in the Pitts- 
burgh region is Reticulotermes flavipes (Kol- 
lar), which belongs to the group known as 
subterranean termites. This species occurs 
generally over the eastern part of the 
United States. 

The white wingless workers of the sub- 
terranean termites enter wood from the 
soil, or from another piece of wood in 
contact with the soil. Occasionally ter- 
mites reach wood that is not actually 
touching ground. The termites may get 
into building timbers at times by follow- 
ing up cracks in the foundation, or for 
short distances they may construct a 
covered runway over exposed parts of the 
foundation. 

After entering the wood, the termites 

eat out the interior, leaving the outer sur- 

face of the wood as a protective covering. 
Consequently termite attack on house 
timbers frequently goes unnoticed until 
serious damage has been done. At times the 
presence of termites is discovered by the 
sudden swarming of enormous numbers of 
winged dark-colored reproductive forms. 
These usually appear following a rain in 
spring or in late summer and fall. 


Dr. Wallace has been curator of insects and spiders 
for the past year and has been associated with Car- 
negie Museum since 1937. For three years previously 
he had been graduate assistant in zoology at the 
University of Pittsburgh, following graduation in 1933. 
He took his doctorate in zoology at the University 
in 1940. 

He and his staff are always glad to identify termites 
and insects suspected of being termites, and to discuss 
individual pest problems with Museum visitors. 





WINGED TERMITE 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT DISTINGUISH TERMITES FROM WINGED ANTS (Enlarged approximately 5 


ANT 


W!NGED 


times ) 


A. Antennae—not elbowed in termites; elbowed in ants. 
B. Wings—front and hind wings of termites of equal size; front wings of ants much longer than hind wings. 


C. Connection between thorax and abdomen—termites “broad waisted”’; 


Some ant species, whose winged repro- 
ductives superficially resemble winged ter- 
mites, also swarm during these same 
months. When such swarms occur in 
homes they are often mistaken for ter- 
mites, and cause the home-owner con- 
siderable apprehension. Some of the char- 
acters distinguishing ants from termites are 
shown in the drawing above. A noticeable 
characteristic of termite swarms is the 
large number of detached wings that lie 
about in the area where the swarming is 
taking place. 

Control of subterranean termites is ac- 
complished by preventing the insects from 
gaining access to the building. All direct 
wood-to-ground contacts should be re- 
moved. If necessary, metal shields may be 
placed between wood and those portions 
of the foundation that termites might be 
able to traverse by way of cracks and 
tubes. If the termites’ access to the soil is 
permanently broken, those that remain in 
the house timbers will die from lack of 
moisture. Sometimes soil-poisoning is re- 
sorted to, to prevent termites from main- 
taining access to a building. In most cases 
of termite infestation, the services of a 
reputable exterminator are necessary. 

Most of the ants that might be confused 
with termites in the Pittsburgh area—the 
troublesome Argentine Ant is not estab- 
lished here—are kitchen pests of minor im- 


portance. They may be eliminated by find- 
ing and destroying the nest, by setting out 
poisoned baits, or by spraying or dusting 
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ants “wasp-waisted.” 


with some standard insecticide. 

The Black Carpenter Ant at times be- 
comes established in the timbers of houses 
and cabins. This ant may also be eliminated 
by finding and destroying the nest. Be- 
cause the nest is constructed in the timb- 
bers, it is usually found only after much 
searching, and it may be necessary to bore 
here and there in the wood to find the nest. 
When located, it may be destroyed by 
ee or forcing into it a liquid in- 
secticide 

Hardwood flooring and furniture are 
sometimes attacked and seriously damaged 
by powder-post beetles and furniture 
beetles. The interior of wood so attacked 
becomes filled with a fine packed powder 
and the surface becomes punctured with 
“shot holes.’’ Pentachlorophenol or ortho- 
dichlorobenzene are used to rid woodwork 
of these pests. Both of these chemicals are 
irritating to the eyes and skin, and they, 
or their kerosene solutions, will damage 
the finish on woodwork. Furniture may be 
protected by painting or varnishing all 
surfaces. This will not kill insects already 
in the furniture, but will stop further at- 
tack by preventing them from laying their 
eggs in the wood. 

The fabric-destroying pests—the carpet 
beetles and clothes moths—are with us 
throughout the year, but they are usually 
unnoticed until spring house-cleaning time 
arrives. The larvae of all the fabric-infest- 
ing pests feed on wool, hair, feathers, or 
anything made from these substances— 





such as carpets, rugs, woolen clothes, furs, 
and furniture upholstery. 

There are several related and quite 
similar-appearing carpet beetles commonly 
found in homes. The adults are seedlike 
little beetles either black in color or, as in 
the majority of the species, black with 
variegated white and yellow markings. 
Among the carpet beetles are the Black 
Carpet Beetle, the Common Carpet Beetle, 
the Varied Carpet Beetle, the Furniture 
Carpet Beetle, and the Larger Cabinet 
Beetle. 

The larvae of the carpet beetles, because 
they are frequently found on fabrics, are 
often mistaken for clothes-moth cater- 
pillars. The Black Carpet Beetle larva is 
most easily recognized of all with its dis- 
tinctive carrot-shaped outline, golden to 
chocolate-brown color, and conspicuous 
tail-like tuft of long hairs. The larvae of 
the other carpet beetles are clothed with 
rather untidy looking bristles, among 
which are intermingled smaller loosely at- 
tached hairs. 

There are three species of our common 
clothes moths, all under half an inch in 
wing expanse. Their tiny caterpillars may 
be recognized by the silken patches, tubes, 
and cases that are constructed as the 
caterpillars feed. 

Rugs and carpets infested with beetles 
or moths should be taken up and cleaned 
thoroughly. A DDT spray of the residual 
or surficide type may then be applied to 
the floor and to the articles before replac- 
ing them. Clothes that are hanging in the 
clothespress should be brushed frequently. 
Chests and fairly airtight closets may be 
protected with a liberal sprinkling of para- 
dichlorobenzene crystals. 

A wide variety of insects have discovered 
that the kitchen is a good spot for a free 
lunch. Fastidious travelers have often re- 
corded with dismay how kitchens and eat- 
ing places in the tropics are overrun with 
insects, and no doubt it was in respect to 
such regions that the following lines were 
written: 


On every dish the booming beetle falls, 

The cockroach plays, or caterpillar crawls; 

A thousand shapes of variegated hues 

Parade the table or inspect the stews. 

When hideous insects every plate defile, 

The laugh how empty and how forced the smile. 


Fortunately the more persistent of our 


beetle kitchen pests are not of the booming 
sort, but a cockroach lacks something of 
social desirability wherever he may be found. 

Cockroaches represent the oldest known 
family of minal insects, and the cock- 
roaches of today differ little in appearance 
from their ancestors who populated the 
horsetail swamps of 


Carboniferous times. wy 
The great majority ee 
are inhabitants of the as 
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tropics, where they 473 
live under rocks, ae 
logs, and fallen forest ; 
litter. There are a U 
number of species 
that dwell in tempe- 
rate regions, how- 
ever, and of course 
those that have be- 
come house pests 
have now been so 
distributed by com- 
merce that they are 
to be found in all but 
the coldest regions. 

Most cockroaches avoid light, hiding 
during the day behind baseboards, water 
pipes, shelves, and so on, only coming out 
to forage at night. While some of the 
house-invading species are able to fly, the 
usual method of entering homes is by 
crawling along water or steam pipes or by 

arriving in boxes and cartons. The minute 

‘“baby”’ cockroaches particularly are likely 
to be brought in as stowaways. 

Two very common house cockroaches 
are the Oriental Cockroach and the Ger- 
man Cockroach. The Oriental Cockroach 
is a dark brown, sometimes almost black, 
insect about an inch in length. The female 
is wingless and the male, while displaying 
fully developed wings, is apparently flight- 
less. The Oriental Roach is very fond of 
wet areas. One of its favorite routes of 
travel from house to house is by way of 
drains and through sewers. 

The German Cockroach is a smaller, 
lighter-colored insect about half an inch 
in length. It is easily recognized by two 
prominent brown bands on the thoracic 
region behind the head. Both males and 
females are winged but rarely fly. 

One of the old stand-by remedies for 
combating cockroaches is sodium fluoride, 
often referred to as ‘‘roach powder."’ So- 





LARVAE OF THE 
CARPET BEETLE 
(Lert ) Larva of the Black 
Carpet Beetle ( Attagenus 
piceus Olivier), enlarged 
5 times 
(Ricurt ) Larva of the Varied 
Carpet Beetle ( Anthrenus 
verbasci L.), enlarged 4 times. 
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dium fluoride is a violent poison and on 
occasion has been tragically mistaken for 
flour or baking powder. Some of the DDT 
and Chlordane residual sprays seem to be 
a more satisfactory means of control. Both 
DDT and Chlordane are poisonous, and the 
precautions that accompany such sprays 
should be carefully 
followed. These 
sprays should be di- 
rected on surfaces on 
which the cock- 
roaches run, such as 
along baseboards, in 
corners, and along 
pipes. 

Plaster of Paris 
mixed with crumbs 
or sugar has been sug- 
gested as a means of 
killing cockroaches. 
The mixture is placed 
out on the floor to- 
gether with small 
tins, such as inverted 
jar lids, of water. 

There are many beetle species that infest 
foods stored in kitchens and pantries. 
Most of these are so small that they cannot 
be distinguished from each other without 
at least a good hand lens. Many of these 
beetle guests have been associated with 
man for centuries. The Romans were aware 
of weevils that infest grain, and one of our 
present-day flour-beetle species was found 
in a jar from a tomb of one of the Pharaohs. 

A number of moths infest grain and 
grain products such as flour and cereals. 
Most conspicuous of these is the Indian 
Meal Moth, recognizable by a broad dark 
band that covers the basal half of the wings. 

It is almost superfluous to state that the 
best treatment for the insect pests of the 
kitchen is to throw away all ialeoond goods, 
wash off the shelves, and put cereals, 
flour, sugar, and so on, in insect-proof 
canisters. 

Of the many biting insects that afflict 
man, only the bedbug and the Cat Flea and 
Dog Flea need be considered here as com- 
mon household insects of the Pittsburgh 
region. 

Bedbugs are flat brown insects about a 
fifth of an inch long. They are nearly wing- 
less, the adult bugs possessing only pad- 
like rudimentary wings. The bugs hide 





COCKROACH 


Life size 
Oriental Roach ( Blatta 
orientalis L.) (female) 
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during the day in cracks in furniture, be- 
hind baseboards, and under loose wall- 
paper. At night they come forth to feed by 
sucking blood. Although more widely 
known for biting and feeding on humans, 
the hosts of bedbugs include mice, poultry, 
and other warm-blooded animals. Bed- 
bugs can live as long as four to twelve 
months without food. By fasting and at 
time preying on nonhuman hosts, bed- 
bugs are able to maintain themselves in 
houses that have not been occupied for a 
long time. 

The degree of annoyance suffered from 
bedbug bites apparently varies according 
to the individual. Some people scarcely 
notice the bites, while on others they be- 
come painful burning weals that persist for 
several days. 

The bedbug thrives in crowded squalid 
areas, and, of course, in dwellings where 
the housekeeping leaves much to be de- 
sired. Nevertheless they are so easily dis- 
tributed on clothing that they can turn up 
in even the best-kept households. Train 
and bus stations, theaters, and public con- 
veyances are places where one is especially 
apt to pick up these insects. 

Until recent years a bedbug infestation 
posed quite a problem in eradication. The 
advent of DDT, however, has made the 
job vastly easier, although users must bear 
in mind that this chemical is a poison and 
follow carefully the directions given on the 
container. A residual or surficide-type 
spray should be applied to looalinna i 
walls, bedsteads, and so on. 

Cat- and dog-owners, on returning from 
vacations, are sometimes amazed to find 
their homes fairly alive with voracious 
fleas. During an owner's absence the vari- 
ous immature stages of the flea population 
became mature. Not having a host to feed 
upon immediately, the fasting fleas, who 
can live as long as a year without eating, 
wait patiently for their victim. They are 
not choosy as to the identity of their host, 
for the Cat Flea often feeds on dogs, the 
Dog Flea is quite at home on cats, and 
both bite humans with enthusiasm. 

Annoying outbreaks of such fleas of 
course may take place any time, without 
the intervention of vacations, where dogs 
or cats are kept. Not only houses and other 
buildings but, during the summer months, 
even lawns may become heavily infested. 








A number of methods have been described 
for ridding homes of fleas, but the most 
convenient method is to take up the car- 
pets and rugs, clean them thoroughly, and 
before replacing these articles, lightly to 
spray floors, carpets and rugs, and the 
animals’ napping places with a DDT resi- 
dual-type spray. Lawns are treated by 
mowing the grass close and spraying with 
the following solution: 1 part nicotine 
sulfate in 150 parts of warm water (about 
6 teaspoonfuls to 1 gallon) with enough 
soap to make the water milky. Finally the 
pet animals must be treated frequently 
with flea powder or flea soap. This last 
measure is a particularly necessary one to 
prevent the infestation from recurring. 
The old adage of *‘an ounce of prevention”’ 
articularly true in the case of insects 


wh 
and i 


insecticides. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
[Continued from page 153]| 
tions. About twenty-five thousand were 
exhibited locally. Of these, the regional 
juries selected about cight thousand single 
entries for national judging at Carnegie 
Institute, and also about five hundred 
portfolios to compete for scholarships. 
Several thousand entries from areas where 
there were no regional exhibitions also 
were judged in Pittsburgh by a preliminary 
jury. The final exhibition consists of 1,540 
pieces, including 577 selected by the jurors 
for cash awards totalling $15,000. Also 105 
high-school seniors were awarded scholar- 
ships to leading art schools and colleges. 

These figures for one year when multi- 
plied by the twenty-five years begin to 
grow astronomical. The work, the cost, 
the co-operative organization, the mil- 
lions of hours of time, mostly voluntary, 
required to carry on this huge project can- 
not be measured. It’s no exaggeration to 
use the word ‘‘colossal.’ 

Is it, has it been, worth it? For us at 
Scholastic, the enthusiastic and sincere 
appreciation of the ‘‘alumni’’ was indeed 
payment in full. And I am confident that 
the regional and national co-sponsors, the 
officers and staff of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Carnegie Institute, as well as the 
thousands of co-operating committees of 
teachers, feel equally repaid. 

The Scholastic Art Awards were not 
inaugurated as a search for talent. The 
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FABRIC DECORATION sy Mary Lov Tassin (17) 
East High School, Des Moines, lowa 


TURNED VASE sy HERMAN Fabian (18) 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
FRUIT BOWL sy Loretta Fitxiar (17) 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
SALAD BOWL (right) sy Ropert DesIMoNE (17 ) 

San Rafael High School, California 


discovery and encouragement of talented 
young artists is only a by-product. The 
advancement of the arts, in my opinion, is 
first and foremost dependent upon the 
number and taste of the “‘appreciators”’; 
for they are the consumers, the patrons, 
without whom the arts cannot survive. 
The most appreciative audiences are the 
amateurs who have tried to match their 
skills with those who achieve greatness. 
This program, I believe, helps raise the 
level of appreciation and thus the national 
taste in art. It helps train millions of eyes 
to recognize beauty, to be dissatisfied with 
the shoddy. Likewise it brings to public 
attention the value of art education in our 
American schools. 

As we mark this Silver Anniversary Ex- 
hibition, we at Scholastic salute the hun- 
dreds—yes, thousands—of co-operators 
who have made this program possible. We 
are proud of our part in it, too. These 
twenty-five years have been heavily bur- 
dened, first with depression and then with 
ceaseless and bloody conflict. This has been 
an era in which cultural life in many cor- 
ners of the world has been devastated or 
has been immeasurably retarded. It is good 
to have had a small part in encouraging 
those who will help carry the torch of 
beauty for their generation and who will 
light anew the torches that have been ex- 
tinguished by the breath of hate. 


rom far Wiaces 
7, ALL the teeming rivers where 


society began, ivory was prized highly. It 
was beautiful, durable, workable, and 
available. So it was used for bibelots and 
baubles in nearly every ancient land. 


@ In India it was a common domestic 
commodity. Little carvings like this bullock 
cart, giving intimate glimpses of the people, 
were popular around the house. There was 
much use of it as inlay in furniture and 
knickknacks. Painted bangle-bracelets sym- 
bolized a bride and her caste. Even games 
were made of ivory—parchesi sets, playing 
cards, and checkers; and there were ivory 

( chessmen so outsized that an attendant had 
to move them. 








x @ The rare spices that lend fervor 
and fragrance to the 57 Varieties stem from 
such a culture . .. where beautiful accents 
add charm to functional things. 
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WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY 

By H. Hepicer. 

Translated by G. Sircom. 

Butterworths Scientific Publications, London. 1950. 

Distributed in United States by Academic Press, New 
York. $6.00. 

207 pages, 32 photographs and drawings. 

N his introduction Professor H. Hediger, 

distinguished director of the Zoologis- 
cher Garten, Basle, Switzerland, emphasizes 
the scientific importance of zoos, wholly 
apart from their educational and entertain- 
ment values. 

‘It is not too much to claim that today 
the zoo is a cultural element of prime im- 
portance. Since the beginning of the scien- 
tific age in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it has decisively influenced the 
whole trend of world natural history. Two 
examples only need be given: the funda- 
mental biological law that only living 
things can generate living things, omnis 
vivum ex vivo, was discovered in the seven- 
teenth century by F. Redi in the course of 
experiments on animals in the Florence 
menagerie. In the same century W. Harvey 
immortalized himself by his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. He got his 
knowledge partly through examining dead 
and living animals in Windsor Park.”’ 

Wild Animals in Captivity is, I believe, 
the first attempt by a trained zoologist to 
explain how the —— operation es ZOO 
must be integrated with a thorough know!- 
edge of animal psychology. It can be read 
profitably, although not easily, by anyone 
seriously interested in animals, but its 
greatest usefulness will be as a source book 
for zoo specialists, animal behaviorists, 
and ecologists. It cannot be reviewed ade- 
quately in limited space. I shall only at- 
tempt, therefore, to demonstrate its value 
by selecting quotations to indicate that 
the keeping of live animals is a highly com- 
sa business about which the public 


has many misconceptions. 

‘To a great number of people who visit 
zoological gardens, the animals seem like 
innocent convicts and the director of the 
zoo therefore a kind of prison governor. 
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This anthropomorphic conception finds 
literary expression in countless novels 
about zoological gardens. Other visitors on 
the other hand find nothing unusual in 
keeping certain large carnivores (beasts) 
behind locks and bars. In the chapter on 
the animal-man relationship it will be 
shown that it is the duty of the zoo to 
protect the public from the animals, and 
also to protect the animals at least as much 
from the public.’ 

Contrary to popular opinion most wild 
animals are restricted to limited areas by 
forces that are extremely effective even 
though invisible and often poorly under- 
stood. “‘However paradoxical it may 
sound, the truth is actually this: the free 
animal does not live in freedom: neither in 
space nor as regards its behavior towards 
other animals.’’ Hediger proceeds to sub- 
stantiate this statement with ample docu- 
mentation in chapters devoted to the 
ranges, territories, and sociological prob- 
lems of wild animals. The expression, 
‘Free as a bird’’ is misleading. ““These 
vagrants are wrongly called free-roaming, 
and are regarded as typical carefree wander- 
ers. Yet these very creatures are the victims 
of forces they cannot control. Their range 
is peculiarly limited in space and time. A 
set timetable drives them from one end of 
their territory to the other, in strict obedi- 
ence to laws. The seasonal movements of 
migrant birds should not be thought of as 
pleasure trips; these birds are in fact com- 
pelled to go on their exhausting migra- 
tions by a fixed rhythmic cycle and many 
fall a victim to the dangers and hard- 
ships.’’ In discussing escapes Hediger ex- 
plains that the animal's motive is not 
“hunger for freedom, an attempt to get 
away to somewhere, but rather from 
something,’’ for example, “‘too much 
light, too little cover, too much disturb- 
ance.’’ The badger is an excellent escape 
artist, and moose, thanks to their trunk- 
like snouts, are the only members of the 
deer family able to lift gate fastenings. 

Parades give animal men the jitters be- 





cause ‘‘the behavior of the public is usually 
far less predictable than that of the ani- 
mals,’’ except that in an emergency, “‘the 
public will always do the wrong thing.” 
The Munich elephant panic of 1888 was 
precipitated when a ‘‘traction engine, dis- 
guised as a dragon, suddenly blew off 
steam just as eight elephants were passing- 
ing.’ Runaway animals should not be 
chased, they should be confronted, pre- 
ferably by the keeper. 

The section on cage environment— 
climate, the ground, vegetation, fauna— 
affords ample evidence that ‘‘habitability 
and comfort for man and animal are some- 
times fundamentally different.’’ A loris 
insists upon a smelly cage. Flamingos 
wiiliaenl cold readily but may cut their 
legs on sharp ice. Other tropical forms can 
stand cold air but not frozen food. Some 
animals find a white wall unbearable; a 
green wall acceptable. Cages made of non- 
biological material (tile, iron bars, and 
so on) can be made more homelike by add- 
ing a tree stump, branches, or sand to 
scratch in. A stag cannot be expected to 
clean its antlers on an angle iron. 

Animals are sharply divided into those 
that enjoy close physical contact with 
their fellows and those that resent being 
touched by any other creature, except in 
mating season. Incompatibility of caged 
animals is to be expected if contact types 
and distance types are placed in the same 
enclosure. In groupings of the same ty 
social position introduces a cause of we 
cord. ‘‘In the wolf, the behaviour of the 
socially inferior individuals is supervised 
by their superiors down to the smallest 
details of change of position, carriage of 
body, and even of ears and tail. Any neg- 
glect to perform the due social ceremonial 
for particular social positions results in 


menaces, sharp punishment, and even 
fighting.’’ Interestingly enough, Hediger 
observes: ‘‘Generally, it is the rule that an 


animal is more tolerent the higher he 
stands in the social hierarchy, and more 
brutal the lower he stands.”’ 

‘In the course of his exhaustive physio- 
logical investigations on the elephant, 
F. G. Benedict . . . went into this ques- 


tion of the specific fear of mice and rats 
among elephants, He came to the con- 
clusion that nothing of the sort exists. On 
the other hand, elephants are known to be 
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very nervous about any strange and un- 
usual noises. A mouse, rustling a piece of 
paper, can make one get up and trumpet; 
whereas a mouse sitting on an elephant’s 
trunk, for instance, causes no reaction.” 

The final chapters, among the most in- 
teresting of all, treat ‘‘The Problem of 
Food’’ and ‘‘The Animal's Relationships 
with Man."’ “‘The best possible food ob- 
tainable is often inferior in quality to 
natural food and essentially below its 
standard. At best we can only offer the 
animal a more or less coarse substitute 
often with far too little variety. If need be 
the stock of animals, not the food, must 
be reduced.’ 

The most controversial issue raised is the 
question of training. Hediger points out 
that “‘captive animals are ei omc to 
inactivity.’’ Therefore, he argues: ‘The 
Captive animal must be given a new in- 
terest in life, an adequate substitute for the 
chief occupations of freedom. In the 
author’s opinion this substitute can take 
the form of biologically suitable training 
and assumes the importance of occupa- 
tional therapy. . . . Training for captive 
wild animals corresponds more or less to 
the sports and athletic competitions of 
civilized man.”’ 

The book closes with a valuable bibliog- 
raphy and useful name and subject indices. 

Professor Hediger has not only given us 
an excellent compendium upon captive 
animals; he also comments upon the va- 
garies of people: 

‘Quite unexpected and unpredictable in- 
cidents can occur through people with a 
mania for publicity. They do something 
quite extraordinary as for instance the 
nocturnal cobra theft mentioned, simply 
to focus sensation on themselves. Much 
less harmful are certain religious maniacs 
like the ones observed in Basle that threw 
religious tracts into the snakes’ terrarium, 
apparently in order to banish sin in the 
shape of snakes to these persons. Just as 
harmless, though sometimes a bit of a 
nuisance, are those psychopathic animal 
addicts who, for example, want to play 
music to certain animals in the zoo in 
order to brighten their existence, or who 
bring their pet tortoise to the zoo and put 
it into the terrarium with other tortoises 
tied to a string so that the lonely thing 
can have company.”’ 
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